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Germans Advance In 


Mediterranean Area 


Double Drive Throws Back Allied 
Forces in North Africa 
and in Balkans 


WIDE REPERCUSSIONS FELT 





Soviet Signs with Japan as Turkey 
Weighs Position in Path of 
German Advance 
During the last 10 days, the British and 
their allies have suffered another run of 
serious reverses. Germans have broken 
through the first lines of defense in the 
Balkans, thrown back British troops in 
Libya, and strengthened the government 
which was established recently by a coup 
in Iraq last week’s issue of THE 

AMERICAN OBSERVER). 

These reverses, coupled with continued 
German successes in the North Atlantic, 
have produced reverberations in many other 
parts of the world. In Italy new hopes 
have risen. Turkey and Spain are impressed 
by the German victory, and there are signs 
that they may reconsider their policies 
because of it. In Argentina and in other 
parts of southern South America, Nazi 
propaganda has regained lost ground. The 
most important diplomatic move of all 
probably has no connection with British 
reverses, but coming on top of them, adds 
one more source of worry to the Empire. 
It is the new pact of friendship between 
Russia and Japan, a pact which may free 
Japan to strike against British possessions 
in southeast Asia. 





(see 


Blitzkrieg Again 

As we go to press, the campaign in the 
Balkans still occupies the center of the 
stage. On Germany’s part, it has been 
brilliantly conceived and executed. Using 
the blitzkrieg technique, adapted to a 
mountainous terrain, the Germans first 
launched a paralyzing blow from the air, 
chiefly against airports and communication 
lines. Then, while the enemy still 
stunned, he was stabbed through in a half 
dozen places at once by swift, hard-hitting 
mechanized columns. The Serbs had ex- 
pected to retreat in the north and east, but 
by the time they recovered from the shock 
they discovered the impossible had _ oc- 
curred—German columns’ had __ broken 
through in the far south. Yugoslavia was 
almost cut off from Greece. 

Within eight days of the start of this 
Balkan blitzkrieg, the Yugoslavs had been 
so badly disorganized that partitioning of 
their land had already begun. In the 
north, Hitler set up a separate Croat state, 
headed by two or three former terrorists, 
and backed by Vladimir Matchek, vice 
premier of the Yugoslav government. Italy 
is now claiming Dalmatia. the northern 
part of the Yugoslav coast. while Bulgaria 
and Rumania are exerting claims to eastern 
sections of the country. Hungary, acting 
with more vigor than Italy, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania combined, has invaded the north- 
east triangle of Yugoslavia and claimed 
as her own that district, which she lost 
by the Treaty of Trianon, in 1919. Having 
already absorbed territories of Czechoslo- 
vakia and Rumania, Hungary has thus 
added to her size a third time within three 
years. From Moscow, however, the Hun- 
garian government has received a sharp 
rebuke for its pains. The Russians have 
pointed out that Hungary is also a nation 
with minorities, and may someday share 
the fate of Yugoslavia. 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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SPRING COMES AGAIN 


RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 








An Unending Edueation 


Education is not the hardiest of plants. It flourishes, indeed, with cultivation, but 
responds as quickly to neglect, withering inevitably when unattended, It never reaches 
maturity, its life and vitality depending upon an unending growth. The peculiarity of 
its nature is too often ignored. Young men and women, and sometimes teachers, are 
satisfied with a static interpretation of education. Students think of it as something of 
fixed dimensions, something they can get hold of, acquire, possess. They seek informa- 
tion in specified fields for a stated time. They acquire a body of useful knowledge and 
fruitful ideas. Then they graduate. They are educated. Perhaps after that they are 
satisfied with activities which are not educative. They do not continue the habits, 
through the exercise of which they have been growing in intellectual and spiritual power. 


Then what happens? For an answer to that question one needs but associate for a 
while with a number of men and women, five, 10, or 15 years after the school doors 
have closed behind them. Many of them have forsaken the habits of the school days. 
They are no longer reading that which inspires, no longer gaining fresh information, no 
longer acquiring knowledge and reaching in the direction of wisdom. They are no longer 
distinguishable from those who never possessed that which was called an education. They 
have lost themselves in the common herd. It is the duty of teachers to see to it that the 
young people in their charge do not go the way of mediocrity. They must somehow see 
that those who are capable of a continuing education shall not miss it. How can that 
result be achieved? 


It will be achieved if students are led to acquire habits of reading, thinking, convers- 
ing, and acting which are educative, which bring them to a realistic understanding of life 
and its problems, habits which educate them as the days go by and which are likely to 
be continued after the school years are over. This means that the students must engage 
in daily reading and thinking which will keep them abreast of their times. One who gives 
all his time to his texts will, to be sure, acquire a body of useful facts. These tools of 
knowledge must not be neglected. But the texts will be discarded upon graduation. The 
habit of reading them cannot be a continuing habit. Education which consists of text 
reading will stop short on commencement day. 


But the student who, along with the necessary textbook background work, is acquiring 
the habit of looking out upon the contemporary scene with understanding eyes is building 
for permanence. If, during his years in school, he gets into the way of reading the best 
of magazines and books which portray that scene, and of discussing what he reads, if he 
thus becomes accustomed to a contact with the moving current of the world’s best 
thought—if he does that while in school, he will not only acquire a commanding education 
during his school days, but he will gain habits likely to be continued and habits which, 
if continued, will insure an unending education. 





U.S. Army Growing 


On Enormous Scale 


Organizational Skill of a High 
Order Required to Keep 
Pace with Growth 


WAR DEPARTMENT KEPT BUSY 
Problems of Providing Military Train- 
ing, Food, Shelter, and Other 
Items Are Complex 


Sometime during the summer, it was 
reported a few days ago, all young men 
who have reached their twenty-first birth- 
day since October 17 will be obliged to 
register under the Selective Service Act. 
Thousands of them will have reached the 
age when they are subject to service in the 
United States Army. Meanwhile, the draft 
boards all over the country are working 
night and day sending out questionnaires 
and classifying persons eligible for the 
draft; interviewing persons called; and 
making selections of those who shall serve 
in the Army and those who shall, for one 
reason or another, be deferred. 

The Selective Service Act has been in 
effect a little more than six months and its 
effects are keenly felt throughout the entire 
nation. Army training camps have been 
set up or expanded in every section. Every 
week thousands of young men, between 
the ages of 21 and 35, are inducted into 
the Army and sent away for a year’s 
training. Step by step, the United States 
is building an Army which the times re- 
quire. There are still hitches here and 
there and many difficulties remain to be 
ironed out; yet tremendous progress has 
been made since last October when the 
numbers were drawn by lottery in the 
nation’s capital, 


Peacetime High 


Today the American people are more 
conscious of their Army than they have 
been at any time since World War days. 
As events in Europe have again taken an 
ominous turn, the people look upon the 
growing Army as one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of their gigantic national de- 
fense effort. The armed forces of the 
nation have reached proportions never 
before seen in time of peace. Today we 
have well over a million soldiers in the 
United States Army, and recruits are pour- 
ing in from the selective service system 
at the rate of 150,000 a month. By June 
15 we are scheduled to have 1,418,000 on 
active duty. About 100,000 of these men 
will be ordered to our ocean outposts. The 
rest will be housed in the 147 Army camps, 
where new blocks of tents and barracks are 
rapidly going up. Tranquil little posts are 
becoming bustling military communities. 

Civilians often think of an army as a 
vaste horde of men with rifles, but wide- 
spread publicity is bringing home the fact 
that the Army, just as a store or other 
business concern, is divided into many 
departments. These departments, in turn, 
are divided into two large branches, known 
as arms and services. Each of these has 
its own work and keeps great numbers of 
men busy at a variety of tasks. 

The arms branch includes all the actual 
fighting forces. The largest of these is 
the Infantry. Its principal weapon is the 
rifle, which has become more formidable 
than ever, now that the old Springfield, 
with its hand-operated bolt, has been re- 
placed by the faster-firing Garand semi- 
automatic rifle. The rifleman also uses 
small bombs, called hand grenades, and 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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CENTRAL EUROPE IN 1914 AND AFTER THE WAR 
(Maps from “Spotlight on the Balkans,” published by the Foreign Policy Association.) 














Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 











The Historic Balkans 


HE Battle of the Balkans, which is now 

raging and upon the outcome of which 
the future of Europe may depend, is but 
one episode in the long and turbulent his- 
tory of that corner of the continent. From 
the very beginning of European history, 
the Balkans have played a conspicuous 
role. Many a war has been fought as a 
result of the conflicting interests of the 
major powers in those nations which lie 
in the Balkan peninsula. Nor is the con- 
flict confined to the major powers, for 
the Balkans themselves present a picture 
of inner conflict and confusion. As 
P. B. Stoyan points out in the pamphlet 
Spotlight on the Balkans, “Within an area 
not much larger than Texas there live 60 
million people, divided into six religions, 
seven states, and more than 15 races and 
nationalities. It is a mosaic whose sole 
unity is one space, filled in with varie- 
gated tiles.” 

The present overrunning of the Balkans 
by the Nazis is not the first time the 
peninsula has been invaded by Germans. 
Following the collapse of the Roman Em- 
pire, the Balkans were overrun by Ger- 
mans, Attila himself appearing before 
Constantinople. During the Medieval 
period of history, the Balkans were simi- 
larly subjected to invasion by the Mon- 
golian hordes from the east. Throughout 
the centuries, the Balkans were a battle- 
ground between the East and the West, 
between Europe and Asia. The predominant 
influences in Balkan history have been the 
Germanic, the Turkish, the Russian, and 
later the British. 

In 1354, the Turks first put foot on 
European soil, when they crossed the 
Dardanelles. One by one, the Balkan 
nations fell before the Turks until the 
boundaries of the Ottoman Empire ex- 
tended to the very gates of Vienna. All 
of present-day Greece, Bulgaria, Albania, 
Rumania, Hungary, and parts of Yugo- 
slavia and Russia were under the Turks. 

Turkey’s rule of the Balkans was first 
contested by the Habsburgs—a Germanic 
dynasty which played a vital role in Euro- 
pean politics until the end of the World 
War. The Habsburgs were settled at 
Vienna and regarded themselves as pro- 
tectors of the Christian religion. They 
considered it their mission to drive the 
Turks from the southeastern corner of 
the European continent. In 1683, the 
Turks were driven back at the gates of 
Vienna. The Habsburgs finally occupied 
Hungary and in a series of wars drove 
the Turks ever backward. At times, they 
annexed territory formerly belonging to 
the Turks; again, they encouraged insur- 
rections in provinces held by the Turks. 

By the nineteenth century, the Balkan 
situation was becoming more complicated. 
Russia had shown great interest in the re- 


gion. It became a fixed Russian policy to 
seize the Dardanelles and the Bosporus— 
the strategic straits which connect the 
Mediterranean with the Black Sea. By 
controlling the straits, Russia would have 
an outlet to the Mediterranean. In this 
ambition she came into conflict with Eng- 
land’s interests, for the historic land route 
to India passed through Turkey, and Eng- 
land did not care to have a mighty rival 
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power astride that route. Thus England’s 
policy consisted of keeping an independent 
Turkey as a safeguard against Russia. It 
was in order to save Turkey from Russia 
that England and France fought the 
famous Crimean War in 1854-56. 

During the latter quarter of the last 
century, however, an even greater menace 
appeared. Austria-Hungary, which directly 
controlled a large part of the Balkans, 
joined hands with Germany, a rising in- 
dustrial power with pronounced imperial- 
istic ambitions. The two powers embarked 
upon a program of extending their influence 
in the Balkans and the Near East. They 
evolved a scheme of expansion which 
would place the region from Belgrade to 
the Persian Gulf under their domination. 
This was the famous “Drive to the East” 
which has been revived by Nazi Germany. 

It was this growing threat that threw 
England into the arms of Russia, formerly 
her archfoe in the Balkans. Russia and 
France had formed an alliance in 1891 
and England joined, to form the Triple 
Entente, in 1903; all in an effort to offset 
the Austro-German combination. In the 
events leading up to the first World War, 
Turkey had become a mere pawn in the 
big game of power politics. 

Today the German-British rivalry has 
burst into open conflict in the Balkans. 
Once more the Serbs have taken up arms 
to defend themselves against a Germanic 
invasion. But unlike 1914, when czarist 
Russia was the first to come to the aid of 
Serbia, Soviet Russia is on the sidelines, 
maintaining a stony silence. Whether she 
will move to protect her interests in the 
Balkans or remain on the sidelines may 
have a far-reaching effect upon the out- 
come of the second World War. 


Federal Government’s Machinery 
To Settle Labor Disputes Examined 


HE present labor crisis has brought 

into action all the federal government’s 
machinery for the prevention of stoppages 
in industry. This machinery consists of 
three agencies, each of which functions in 
its own way. 

The name most frequently associated 
with labor troubles was, until very re- 
cently, that of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. The NLRB is the agency 
which administers and enforces the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act of 1935. The 
act declares that the employees of every 
concern have the right to bargain with 
their employer through representatives 
chosen by a majority, providing that in- 
dividual employees and minority groups 
may present their own grievances when 
they wish to do so. The act specifically 
brands as unfair practice any act by 
which an employer tries to control a labor 
organization, discriminates against mem- 
bers of unions, or refuses to discuss mat- 
ters with the properly elected representa- 
tives of his employees. 

It is the duty of the NLRB to protect 
employees against unfair labor practices. 
The board consists of three members who 
act through regional offices staffed by ex- 
aminers, lawyers, and investigators. Hear- 
ings are held and investigations conducted. 
When necessary, the NLRB orders an 
election to give employees an opportu- 
nity to say exactly what they want. The 
board can order employers to discontinue 
practices it considers unfair and to re- 
instate employees unjustly dismissed. Em- 
ployers who are not satisfied with the 
rulings of the board may appeal to federal 
courts. 

The Conciliation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, however, was established 
for the express purpose of reconciling the 
divergent viewpoints of employer and 
employee. The act which created the De- 
partment of Labor in 1913 provided that 
the secretary of the department was to 
act as mediator and appoint commission- 
ers of conciliation whenever he felt that 
the interests of industrial peace required it. 
The small Service of Conciliation which 
was then organized has now grown to a 
body of 110 carefully selected and spe- 
cially trained officials who are experts in the 
difficult business of adjusting differences 
between management and labor. On file 
in the Department of Labor are the names 
of nearly 10,000 persons all over the coun- 
try who can be called upon to help with 
local labor difficulties. 


When the department receives word of 
a strike or a threatened strike, it assigns 
to the case conciliators who have the 
special knowledge and the general ability 
likely to be needed. The conciliators 
interview both sides separately, get state- 
ments of the issues, and try to boil them 
down to their essentials. Then, when the 
representatives of the opposing groups 
come together, the conciliators try to re- 
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duce friction and create an atmosphere of 
goodwill, and they endeavor to keep pro- 
duction the negotiations ar 
in progress. Last year many hundreds of 
threatened strikes were handled by the 
Conciliation Service, and in 95 per cent 
of the cases strikes were prevented 

The present emergency has made it 
necessary for the service to improve and 
enlarge its facilities. Today its assistance 
and can be furnished anywhere in the 
country within 12 hours’ notice 

The Department of Labor works in close 
cooperation National Defense 
Mediation Board which the President es- 
tablished by executive order on March 19. 
This board, headed by Dr. Clarence A 
Dykstra, director of selective servic is 
made up of three representatives of the 
nation’s employers, three representatives 
of organized labor, and three neutrals who 
look after the interests of general 
public. The board belongs to the Office 
of Production Management, of which 
William S. Knudsen and Sidney Hillman 
are co-directors. and the OPM is directed 
by the President to furnish it with the 
experts, assistants. and other personnel it 
requires. 


with the 


the 


Whenever the secretary of labor finds 
that a dispute in a defense industry cannot 
be adjusted by the Labor Department’s 


Conciliation Service, the problem is passed 


on to the National Defense Mediation 
Board. The chairman at once names a 
sub-committee on which management, 


labor, and the neutrals are represented. 
This sub-committee tries to help the dis- 
puting factions negotiate an agreement. If 
both parties ask to have an impartial ar- 
bitrator named, the sub-committee will 
appoint one. In any case, it investigates 
the issues, collects facts, and draws up 
recommendations. 

The only form of compulsion which the 
Mediation Board can use is the threat to 
publish its findings. This is expected to 
prove much more effective than it sounds, 
for giving full publicity to the details of a 
labor disagreement will enable the people 
to see exactly what kind of controversy 
is interfering with the progress of rearma- 
ment. The pressure of public opinion may 
be all that is necessary to force employers 


and employees to settle their differences 
without stopping work. 
The Mediation Board was designed as 


an agency for preventing strikes rather 
than bringing them to a conclusion after 
they have started. The executive order of 
March 19 declared it the duty of both 
parties to a controversy to give notice 
sufficiently in advance to enable the board 
to get to work before the strike stage was 
reached. So far, however, the Mediation 
Board has had to handle strike after 
strike, some of them stoppages of long 
standing. The speed with which it got 
men back to work surprised everyone. 
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PICKETING A PLANT IN WHICH THE WORKERS HAVE STRUCK 
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Forestry 


UE to the growing interest of national 
D and state governments in conservation 
problems, the opportunities in forestry 
work have been stimulated somewhat in 
recent years. Because a great deal of the 
conservation movement has been concerned 
more with the soil than with the forests, 
the latter phase still has enormous po- 
tentialities. If and when these are ex- 
plored, one can hardly imagine a more 
promising field than forestry. 

Whatever the future may bring, however, 
a young man interested in forestry as a 
career must be concerned with present op- 
portunities and with the situation as it will 
probably be during the years that lie im- 
mediately ahead. It is important, there- 
that all attention be directed to 
forestry as the field appears today to the 
practical observer. 

It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 7,000 trained foresters at the pres- 
ent time, all of whom, of course, are men. 
The largest single employer of foresters is 
the United States Forest Service. A large 
proportion of the men in this field, how- 
ever, work for states, cities, private lumber 
ind paper companies, and colleges. 

Trained foresters supervise the planting 
ind treatment of trees, the fighting of 
forest fires, the surveying and examination 
of forest areas, the management of timber 
the handling of nursery work, and 
other skilled duties. In addition to 
their technical knowledge, they generally 
engage in considerable manual labor in 
the performance of their work. 

The earnings of foresters in the employ 
of the federal and state governments are 
fairly typical of those in other places. The 
large majority of them receive from $1,800 
to $3,000 a year. A comparatively small 
number of forestry supervisors and en- 
gineers earn anywhere from $3,000 to 
$5,000 a year. Higher salaries than these 
are paid, but they are rare. 
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This field has become definitely over- 
crowded within recent years, largely as a 
result of interest stimulated by CCC 
camps. In 1937 there were 6,032 students 
enrolled in the forestry schools of 17 
universities, three times as many as in 
1933, and almost as many as were already 
in the field. As a result, large numbers 
of students are being trained for jobs which 
simply will not be available for them when 
they complete their courses. The turnover 
in the United States Forest Service, at 
present, including resignation, dismissal, 
and retirement, is only 50 a year, and there 
appears to be no possibility thaf states, 
cities, and private companies will be able 
to absorb as many foresters as are now be- 
ing trained. At present there are several 
thousand graduates of forestry schools who 
are unable to find work in their chosen 
field; unless training schools limit their en- 
rollments, the situation will become worse. 

This occupation appeals to many young 
men who enjoy an outdoor life and who 


like to ‘‘rough it.” The work does, indeed, 
offer a pleasant contrast to many of the 
monotonous and routine jobs in factories 
and offices. On the other hand, family 
life in forest camps is sometimes unpleas- 
ant and uncomfortable, and a_forester’s 
family may have to move about a good 
deal. But the chief disadvantage is that 
the field is overcrowded. 


The high school student who nevertheless 
desires to train for this work should take 
such subjects as biology, botany, geology, 
English, mathematics, zoology, and chem- 
istry. After receiving his high school 
diploma, the student may enter one of the 
university forestry schools, which give a 
four-year course. From such a course, he 
receives practical experimentation in for- 
estry as well as technical training. One may 
specialize further by taking graduate work 
in one of the three schools which offer it— 
Harvard, Duke, and Yale Universities. 


The Week at a Glance ees 


Tuesday, April 8 


It was reported that German-Italian 
troops had reached the port of Derna, 175 
miles east of Benghazi in Libya. 

Yugoslavs were said to have withdrawn 
their defenses along the Vardar River, leav- 
ing a flank of the Greek army unprotected. 
Also Germans advanced in western Thrace 
as far as coast near Turkish border. Else- 
where, Yugoslavs were moving into Albania, 
with possibility that they might join Greek 
drive against Italians. 

British planes rained bombs for 
hours on German naval base at Kiel. 

Twenty-four-hour production resumed at 
Allis-Chalmers after 76-day strike. 


Wednesday, April 9 

Senate Naval Affairs Committee gave 
unanimous approval to plans for increasing 
Navy’s man power by 100,000. 

British forces announced capture of 
Massawa, Eritrea, thus virtually completing 
conquest of Italian East Africa. Order 
was being maintained in captured Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopian capital. 

President Roosevelt revealed plans to 
purchase 39 Danish vessels held in Ameri- 
can ports, and indicated that the 30 Axis 
vessels would also be acquired. 

Germans were reported to have captured 
Greek port of Salonika on Aegean Sea. 
Another German force was reported to be 
pushing westward across southern Yugo- 
slavia. 


five 


Thursday, April 10 


President Roosevelt asked Congress to 
authorize seizure of any “foreign-owned 
vessels lying idle in our ports.” 

United States and Denmark made agree- 
ment placing Greenland under American 
protection and permitting U. S. to build 
land, sea, and air bases in Greenland. 

Turkey announced steps to evacuate 
considerable portion of Istanbul’s popula- 
tion. 

Germans claimed to have surrounded 
eastern Greek army and to have captured 
80,000 prisoners in Thrace, but Greeks 
denied surrender at Thrace. 





European History 


1. Prince Henry, who deserved his 
title, “the Navigator,” though he kept 
to shore, lived in (a) Spain, (b) Por- 
tugal, (c) Genoa, (d) England. 

2. The Golden Hind was one of the 
ships of (a) Columbus, (b) Vasco 
da Gama, (c) Drake, (d) Magellan. 

3. The man who discovered the 
South Pole December 16, 1911, was 
(a) Scott of England, (b) Ross of 
England, (c) Nansen of Norway, (d) 
Amundsen of Norway. 

4. The famous “Oath of the Ten- 
nis Court” was taken by representa- 
tives of the people in their fight 
against the rulers of (a) France, (b) 
England, (c) Prussia, (d) Russia. 

5. The author of the Canterbury 
Tales is called the “Father of English 


Poetry.” His name is (a) Spenser, 
(b) Jonson, (c) Shakespeare, (d) 
Chaucer. 


6. The king who lost his throne 
in the spring of 1931 was the king 
of (a) Yugoslavia, (b) Rumania, (c) 
Spain, (d) Portugal. 


Geography 


1. The United States plans to for- 
tify Greenland, a possession of (a) 
Norway, (b) Denmark, (c) Portugal, 
(d) Britain. 

2. London is greatly concerned 
about the change of government which 
occurred earlier this month. in Bagh- 
dad, city of the Arabian Nights and 
capital of (a) Iraq, (b) Iran (Persia), 
(c) Saudi Arabia, (d) Turkey. 

3. Hungry Spain is shipping to the 
Germans each week from 60 to 70 
carloads of the fruit of which she has, 
in the past, produced more than any 





Information 


Answers to history and geography questions may be found on page 8. If you 
miss too many of them, a review of history and geography is advisable. Current 
histcry questions refer to this issue of THrt AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Test 


other country in the world. The fruit 
is (a) bananas, (b) pineapples, (c) 
apples, (d) oranges. 


4. If Germany captured and closed 
the Dardanelles, a country which 
would have serious difficulty getting 
into the Mediterranean is (a) Turkey, 
(b) Syria, (c) Russia, (d) Palestine. 


5. If the Germans and the Italians 
should continue their advance east- 
ward along the northern coast of 
Africa, they will eventually come to 
the important Anglo-Egyptian naval 
base of (a) Alexandria, (b) Tripoli, 
(c) Benghazi, (d) Alexandretta. 


6. The country that has more con- 
tinuous territory than any other in 
the world is (a) China, (b) Russia, 
(c) the British Empire, (d) the United 
States. 


Current History 


1. What is the difference between 
the arms and the services of the 
United States Army? 


2. Tell something about the work 
of the Infantry; the Field Artillery; 
the Cavalry. 


3. How do Germany’s campaigns 
in Greece and Africa fit in with her 
plans for the Near East? 


4. How has the general war situa- 
tion been affected by the pact signed 
by the Soviet Union and Japan? 


5. Name the principal government 
agencies which deal with labor dis- 
putes and tell something of the work 
of each. 


6. Tell something of the conflicting 


interests of the Turks, Germans, 
Russians, and British in Balkan 
history. 








British were reported to be forming 
defense line across northern Greece. 


Friday, April 11 


War of Balkans produced first clash 
between British and Germans, which took 
place in northern Greece. Reports indi- 
cated stiffening of Yugoslav resistance, but 
Germans were stated to have entered 
Belgrade, Ljubljana, and Zagreb. 

President Roosevelt removed Red Sea 
and Gulf of Aden from list of war zones 
under Neutrality Act, thus permitting 
American vessels to enter those areas. 

President signed resolution affirming that 
U. S. would not recognize any transfer of 
Western Hemisphere land from one non- 
American power to another. 

Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply was created, with Leon 
Henderson as head. 

Governor Van Wagoner of Michigan an- 
nounced settlement of Ford strike. 


Saturday, April 12 


Russia rebuked Hungary for moving 
troops into Yugoslavia. 

Greeks were reported to have thrown 
back German assaults in region of Greek- 
Yugoslav frontier. 


Sunday, April 13 


Japan and Soviet Russia signed a neu- 
trality pact to cover a five-year period. 

German drive into Greece and southern 
Yugoslavia was slowing down considerably. 

German-Italian forces were reported to 
have swept past Tobruk and to have 
occupied Bardia 70 miles beyond. 


Monday, April 14 


After defeating a crack German mecha- 
nized force, British troops in Greece with- 
drew to new defense positions. 

Secretary of State Hull stated that the 
new Japanese-Russian pact would cause 
no change in U. S. foreign policy. 
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“He's practicing. 
all good men... 
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‘Now is the time for 


Confronted with the task of rewording the 
sentence, “He was clad in a suit of mail,” 
the pupil wrote: 

“He wore a postman’s uniform.”—Tip-Brrs 





A foreigner was relating his experiences in 
studying the English language. He said: 

“When I first discovered that if I was quick 
I was fast; that if I was tied I was fast; 
if I spent too freely I was fast, and that not to 
eat was to fast, I was discouraged. But when 
I came across the sentence, ‘The first one won 
one one-dollar prize,’ I gave up trying.” 

—SELECTED 





New Resident: “I hear that the village 
boasts a choral society.” 

Old Inhabitant: “Well, we don’t boast about 
it—we suffer in silence.” —Montreal Star 





Joe: “Will your wife hit the ceiling when 
you come in at this hour?” 
Jim: “Probably. She’s a rotten shot.” 
—Tue Keer 





Customer: “Have you anything for grey 
hair?” 

Conscientious Druggist: “Nothing, madam, 
but the greatest respect.” —AmeErIcAN Boy¥ 





“You remind me of the ocean.” 

“Wild, restless, and romantic?” 

“No, you just make me sick.” 
—Capper’s WEEKLY 
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Aid Short of Convoys 

The United States wants to help Britain 
win the crucial Battle of the Atlantic, but 
seems not to be ready to send American 
warships across the ocean as escorts for 
British freighters. Instead, we are trying 
to give help in other ways. 

After the loss of Italian East Africa 
deprived the Axis of bases on the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean, President Roosevelt 
opened the Red Sea to American merchant- 
men, thus permitting our vessels to carry 
supplies all the way to the Suez Canal. 
This is one way of enabling our shipping 
to supplement British shipping, and the 
President is said to be considering another 
—permission for our freighters to carry 
munitions to Halifax, Nova Scotia, the 
starting point of most of the North Atlan- 
tic convoys. 

We are augmenting the British anti- 
submarine fleet. Ten sturdy Coast Guard 
cutters, vessels of about the same tonnage 
as destroyers, though not so fast or so 
heavily armed, have been turned over to 
the Royal Navy, together with an undis- 
closed number of motor torpedo boats. 
Under the Lend-Lease Act, the President 
is authorized to transfer to the enemies 

















“THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES” 


MESSNER IN ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION 


of the Axis up to $1,300,000,000 worth of 
supplies ordered for our armed forces. So 
far he has authorized the transfer of 
$500,000,000 worth of such supplies. 

Meanwhile, a bill permitting the Presi- 
dent to buy the foreign-owned ships now 
tied up in American harbors is being rushed 
through Congress. There is practically no 
opposition to it, for it is realized that with- 
out the use of these ships the United States 
will be unable to import the 19,000,000 
tons of raw materials needed for the 1941 
defense program. So short are we of mer- 
chant tonnage that Army transports are 
being used to bring rubber and hemp from 
the East Indies. 


Price Control 

Millions for defense means millions for 
the people who produce the goods, and the 
rush of American citizens to spend their 
new-found wealth is causing the admin- 
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istration some concern. A greatly increased 
demand for all kinds of consumer goods, 
coming on the heels of huge orders for 
Army and Navy equipment, is raising the 
price of raw materials. 

In an effort to prevent high prices, 
profiteering, and inflation, President Roose- 
velt has issued an executive order setting 
up within the Office of Emergency Man- 
agement an Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply. This new OEM 
agency is charged with fixing prices when 
necessary, preventing the hoarding of ma- 
terials by people interested in forcing 
prices up, and keeping the demand for 
civilian materials from conflicting with the 
demand for defense materials. 

The President has named Leon Hender- 
son as administrator of the price-control 
office. Mr. Henderson is an economist 
who has worked with the New Deal since 
the days of the National Recovery Act, 
back in 1934. Recently he has been acting 
as a price stabilizer of a sort, but responsi- 
bility has been divided. The price of farm 
products was controlled by the Department 
of Agriculture. The interests of the con- 
sumers were being watched by Miss Har- 
riet Elliott of the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission. Other agencies, too, 
had fingers in the pie. Now all that is 
changed, and responsibility is centralized. 


Greenland Bases 


The decision of the administration to 
establish fortified bases on Greenland was 
not a hasty or ill-considered one. The 
Coast Guard cutters Northland and Ca- 
yuga spent the latter half of last year in 
Greenland waters while their officers sur- 
veyed harbors, studied weather and _ ice 
conditions, and examined ship-repair facil- 
ities. It seems probable that the 
will be comparatively small ones, for 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, the only 
man who has made an aerial survey of the 
huge island, says that its little valleys 
flanked by high mountains can be used 
only for small fleets of comparatively 
small planes. Fog, cold, and winter dark- 
ness combine to make the coasts of this 
great island difficult for navigation both 
by water and by air. 

Greenland came under our protection 
when President Roosevelt and the Danish 
minister to Washington signed an agree- 
ment providing for the defense of the 
island by the United States. Two days 
later, the Danish foreign office declared 
the agreement void and ordered the min- 
ister home, but since Denmark is occupied 
by Germany, the United States took no 
notice of its action. 

The day after the United States pushed 
its eastern frontier out to encompass 
Greenland, President Roosevelt announced 
that he had put his signature to a resolu- 
tion passed by Congress for the purpose 
of writing into law the “hands-off” policy 
so long embodied in the Monroe Doctrine. 
Made in accordance with the act drawn 
up by the 21 American republics at Ha- 
vana last July, the resolution provides that 
the United States will not recognize the 
transfer of any territory in this hemisphere 
to a non-American power and implies that 
it will act with the other American nations 
to protect any threatened territory. 


Substitutes 


The substitute materials Germany was 
using before the war were the subject of 
many a good American joke. Synthetic 
rubber tires, gasoline that was not al! 
gasoline, and clothing made from wood and 
skim milk struck us as decidedly funny. 
Today, however, Germany’s equipment does 
not seem quite so ludicrous, and the United 
States is also developing substitutes. 

Of certain metals—tin, nickel, tungsten, 
chromium, aluminum—we have only a 
limited supply, so substitutes for metal 
are needed more than any others. In this 
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The Week at Home 





THE U.S.S. NORTH CAROLINA—THE NAVY’S NEW GIANT 


The 35,000-ton North Carolina is 


the first battleship to be completed 


in this country since 1923, and 


the largest ship ever built in the United States. 


field, plastics will be of the greatest service. 
Although no plastic material will serve all 
the purposes of any single metal, there are 
so many plastics that together they offer 
great possibilities. Some will outwear steel. 
some are so tough that they can slow down 
bullets, and some are lighter than aluminum 
Fortunately, the raw materials required for 
the manufacture of plastics are cheap and 
easily obtained in this country. 

Substitutes for certain textiles are almost 
as important as substitutes for metals. 
Rayon, originally a very poor imitation of 
silk, is now used with cotton in making 
parachutes. Rayon wool is a success, too, 
and high percentages of it are used in Army 
uniforms and blankets. 

Some of our synthet’c rubbers have 
proved excellent substitutes for the natural 
product except in the matter of price. 
One of them is Goodyear’s Koroseal, which 
is made from coke, limestone, and salt 
There are a number of others. If our 
supply of rubber were cut off. we could 
turn to substitutes, just as the Germans did. 


Spy Tips 


In the huge batches of mail received 
every day by government offices in Wash- 
ington, letters accusing certain federal 
employees of disloyalty are always to be 
found. No matter how patriotic a man 
may be, he can never be sure that one 
such letter has not been received by his 
superiors in the last day or two. 

Most of these letters are anonymous. 
Some of them are written by cranks, and 
some by sincere people who have become 
the victims of the emergency hysteria. 





WIDE WORLD 


CHERRY BLOSSOM TIME 
A new vista is offered on Washington's Tidal Basin 
as the Jefferson Memorial is seen rising to comple- 
tion through the blossoms of the famous Japanese 
cherry trees. 


Others are written by dishonest people who 
wish to satisfy grudges. 

Though the majority of the letters can 
be classified as belonging to one or another 
of these three groups, some of them have 
led the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
to employees whom officials decided really 
could not be trusted. Since every letter. 
no matter how stupid it appears, may 
represent a well-founded charge, every one 
of them must be followed up. 


General Arnold 


Major General Henry H. Arnold is in 
London now as an official observer of the 
war. A week and a half ago he flew across 
to Portugal on the 
Dixie Clipper. 

There was a time. 
back in the days when 
he cranked his own 
40-horsepower Wright 
biplane. that he con- 
sidered a 41-minute 
flight something of an 
adventure. One windy 





day in 1912. then - 

Lieutenant Arnold 

flew 30 miles in that dg 
3 GENERAL H. H. 

length of time and ARNOLD 


landed, according to 

the published report. in a condition of 
“physical exhaustion and _ nervousness.” 
This really daring flight won him the War 
Department trophy which has since been 
presented annually for the Army’s out- 
standing flight of the year. In 1934, after 
he had become a brigadier general, he was 
awarded the trophy again for a very differ- 
ent trip. one on which he led 10 bombers 
to Alaska and back. 

General Arnold’s career does not follow 
the usual pattern, for it has been bound 
up with the development of a new arm. 
In 1911, a few years after his graduation 
from West Point. he was assigned to the 
Wright Aviation School at Dayton. Ohio, 
where he learned to fly the flimsy recon- 
naissance machines used by the Signal 
Corps. After the Air Corps was created, 
his advancement and its progress were 
closely linked. and by 1936 he was its 
assistant chief. In 1938 his superior was 
killed in a crash, and General Arnold 
succeeded him as head of the Air Corps. 

The new chief promptly made a rule 
that older pilots, like himself, should fly 
only the larger planes and be accompanied 
by younger pilots. General Arnold made 
all his inspection trips by air, he and his 
aide alternating at the controls. He aver- 
aged from 350 to 500 flying hours a year. 

Last October a change was made in his 
duties. The War Department recognized 
the increased importance of the Air Corps 
by establishing the post of deputy chief 
of staff and appointing to it the chief of 
the Air Corps. Many of the responsibili- 
ties he hitherto assumed personally have 
been delegated to his assistant. 
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The Week Abroad 


Big Budget 


Only a relatively few members of the 
British House of Commons could be spared 
from war work to answer the roll call on 
annual budget day recently. Those who 
were there struggled with large blue sheets 
containing financial forecasts, and heard 
the chancellor of the exchequer explain the 
most staggering war budget in British his- 
tory. 

Having crept up year by year to a basic 
rate of 421% per cent, the British income 
tax rate has now gone up to 50 per cent. 
In theory, the average Britisher must now 
turn over half his earnings to the govern- 
ment. In practice it does not quite work 
out this way. A man earning $4,000 
yearly pays $1,500, which is less than 
half, while a man earning $265,000, must 
turn over $240,000 of it to the government. 

Of special interest is the government’s 
decision to adopt a compulsory savings 
plan long advocated by John Maynard 
Keynes, a_ well-known British financier. 
Under this plan, everyone is compelled by 
law to turn a certain amount of the money 
he earns into a postal savings account. 
Actually it is collected from him in the 
form of a tax, and deposited to his ac- 
count by the government. Thus the gov- 
ernment raises revenues, on one_ hand, 
while granting to each worker a share in 
the amount he earns—to be repaid after 
the war is over. The real objective of 
compulsory savings, however, is not to 
raise money, but temporarily to deprive 
everyone of money he does not actually 
need at the moment. This makes it im- 
possible for many people to buy luxury 
goods and all but the sheer necessities of 
life, thus freeing more men, machines, 
ships, and factories for vital war work. 

Some people are already advocating this 
plan for the United States. If war should 
come, it may become an important issue. 
For this reason, the British experiment is 
being closely watched in this country. 


Largest Island 

The huge island of Greenland, which 
has now come under the protection of 
the United States (see page 4), has been 
known to Europeans for a thousand years. 
It was 10 centuries ago that the first 
Norsemen came to its shores. Some settled 
the southern coast, then disappeared al- 
most without a trace. Five centuries later, 
English and Dutch explorers and a few 
whalers began to come into contact with 
its great fjords, and to sight the snowy 
peaks of its high mountains from great 
distances. 

The Danes came to Greenland in 1721 as 
Lutheran missionaries, granted a special 
charter by their king, and they came to 
stay. As a result of Admiral Peary’s ex- 
plorations in northern Greenland, the 
United States laid claim to the polar ex- 


tremities of this island until 1917, at which 
time the claims were dropped as a part of 
the general agreement under which this 
country purchased the Virgin Islands from 
Denmark. 

Covering a total area equal to a quarter 
of the United States, Greenland is by far 
the biggest island in the world. But it is 
as empty as it is big. Its central tableland, 
from 9,000 to 10,000 feet in height, is 
covered with snow and ice the year around 
as is all but about 14 per cent of its area. 
Only a few grasslands here and there along 














THE TUG-O’-WAR 


TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 


the northeast coast, deposits of coal and 
a mineral called cyrolite (used in the manu- 
facture of glass and aluminum) are of 
much use to the world in times of peace 
Together, they sustain a population of 16,- 
222 native Eskimos, and only 408 Danes. 
Greenland is Denmark’s only colony, but 
it has been one of the kest-administered 
colonies in the world. 

As the act of the United States govern- 
ment has indicated, Greenland’s chief im- 
portance lies in its location. Ships cross- 
ing the North Atlantic pass close to its 
southern tip. Aircraft flying over those 
waters almost always pass over Greenland 
because its vast ice shield offers a fair 
place to land in case of emergency. Fog 
and snow squalls render large parts of this 
big island unsuitable for flying, but there 
are bases here and there, in the opinion 
of experts, which can be readily used by 
big planes. 


Orphan Islands 


Just off the southern coast of New- 
foundland, a cluster of small, rocky is- 
lands rises sheer out of the sea. Covering 
a total area of less than a hundred square 
miles, and containing only 4,000 people. 
they play only an infinitesimal part in the 
commercial life of the world. Vegetables 





INT'L NEWS 


THE IRON GATE OF THE DANUBE 
There are reports that the Yugoslays have managed to block this narrow passageway in the Danube by 


sinking several large barges loaded with concrete in it. 


The Danube is important to Germany as a water- 


way over which oil and food are brought up from southeastern Europe. 


can be coaxed from the stony soil only with 
difficulty, and the French-speaking inhabi- 
tants depend chiefly upon the cod they 
can catch and export. Of these islands, 
only St. Pierre and Miquelon are worth 
mentioning, and even these would prob- 
ably receive little notice were it not for 
the fact that they belong to France. The 
only French possessions north of Mar- 
tinique, they flank the routes followed by 
shipping sailing in and out of the St. Law- 
rence River. 

Since France collapsed, last June, these 
islands have been political orphans. The 
French tri-color still flies overhead, but 
the ships, commerce, and land area of the 
British Empire and its friends are all 
around. Some have wondered whether 
any attempt would be made on the part 
of Hitler to use the islands against British 
and Canadian shipping. Apparently there 
has not been, so far, but the islanders 
themselves have been worried about their 
status. 

Last week the inhabitants of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon decided to hold a plebiscite 
to determine whether they shall remain 
loyal to the Vichy government, or to de- 
clare allegiance to the Free French gov- 
ernment of General Charles de Gaulle, thus 
lining up with Canada, Newfoundland, and 
the rest of the British Empire. 


Trial Adjourned 


Just after the collapse of France, last 
summer, a large number of prominent 
French officials were arrested and im- 
prisoned at the old town of Riom, charged 
with having led France into a disastrous 
war. A _ special tribunal was appointed 
to try them. Many believed the move 
had been instigated by the Germans, and 
the trial promised to be sensational, for 
among the accused were former premiers 
Léon Blum, Paul Reynaud, and Edouard 
Daladier, General Gamelin, former army 
chief, Georges Mandel, who had been co- 
lonial minister, and virtually every im- 
portant personage who had favored a strong 
stand against Hitler. As the months 
dragged on and nothing happened, how- 
ever, public interest lagged. But the ac- 
cused remained in prison. 

Last week, the Vichy government made 
the first reference to this trial in many 
weeks. Because of the fact that many 
generals needed as witnesses are prisoners 
in Germany, the government stated, the 
trials will be postponed until the war is 
over. Since the real bitterness of the 
French people has been directed more at 
Laval, Flandin, and others who favored 
Hitler all along, and who share a heavy 
burden of guilt for the weakening of 
French resistance at home, this announce- 
ment has caused some relief. Actually, it 
is possible that the trials will never be 
held, for lack of public support. 


Mass Migrations 


Although somewhat obscured by the 
war, one of the greatest mass migrations 
in modern history has been taking place 
during the last few years. The German 
government began it with acts against the 
Jews which have forced an _ estimated 
total of 600,000 to flee Germany and Ger- 
man-occupied regions. The Germans have 
also expelled 70,000 French people from 
Lorraine, and forced millions of Poles 
to leave their homes. The Russian gov- 
ernment, likewise, has been hard on the 
Poles, transferring some 500,000 of them 
under unbearable conditions to bleak re 
gions of Siberia. 

The German migrations are probably the 
most significant. In the April 12 issue 
of The Nation, Anthony Field, a student of 
European population problems, points out 
that Hitler has moved his own people 
around almost as arbitrarily as those of 
subject races. About 110,000 Germans 
have been repatriated (or brought back) 
from the Baltic states, about 230,000 from 





INT'L NEWS 


GERMAN PARACHUTE TROOPS 


Parachute troops play an important part in every 

Nazi land attack. Men are dropped behind the lines 

for the purpose of disrupting communications, seizing 

power plants and airports, and spreading general 

fear and confusion. Parachute troops have been used 
extensively in the Balkans. 


Russia and from Polish and Rumanian 
provinces seized by Russia, and some 50,- 
000 from the Tyrol region of Italy. Of 
these, 350,000 have been settled in western 
Poland, alongside some 2,000,000 German 
peasants who have taken over the farms 
and villages of the Poles, having been 
moved in from western Germany on Hit- 
ler’s order. 

This large-scale shift in populations is 
partly a money-making scheme. The Pole 
deprived of his farm, its buildings, tools, 
animals, and crops, receives almost noth- 
ing in return, but the German family 
moving in must pay the German govern- 
ment for what it receives. As for other 
reasons, the author lists several: 

Some of the reasons .. . are obvious, others 
obscure. The treatment of the Jew is part 
of the Nazi religion. The expulsion of pa- 
triotic Frenchmen from Lorraine was an es- 
sential part of the Germanization of the 
area. Other groups have been moved in an 
effort to break up economic or political re- 
sistance to the conquerors. In Poland, for 
example, people have been shifted around 
within relatively small areas for no purpose 
other than that of disrupting community life 
and solidarity and aggravating sectional preju- 
dices. 


Balkan Field Marshal 


The speed and impact with which the 
German army smashed through Yugoslav 
and Greek fortifications in the opening 
days of the Balkan 
campaign represent 
another triumph for 
Hitler and the Ger- 
man military machine. 
It also chalks up an- 
other in a consider- 
able list of personal 
triumphs for Field 
Marshal Siegmund 
Wilhelm Walther 
List, who has had 
charge of the battle 
from the start. 

Marshal List is perhaps Germany’s most 
experienced officer in the practical appli- 
cation of the mechanized type of warfare. 
High speeds, well-trained mechanics and 
engineers, and well-oiled machinery are his 
favorite weapons. He commanded the 
Fourteenth Army, which raced over the 
Slovakian mountains, struck through nar- 
row passes, and sped deep into Poland from 
the south, in September 1939. Last sum- 
mer, it was List who broke through the 
French lines at Sedan, permitting mechan- 
ized columns to circle around behind the 
British, French, and Belgian forces. 

“List,” in German, is a word which 
means sly, or cunning, and those who know 
the Marshal admit that he deserves it. 
His reputation is that of perhaps the hard- 
est and most ruthless high officer in the 
German army. 

But Marshal List does not quite look 
the part to which he has been assigned 
He is not a Prussian officer of the heel- 
clicking, ramrod type. Somewhat pudgy 
in appearance, he is nearly bald. His mouth, 
under a faint mustache, droops at both 
corners. Slow to move, careless in dress, 
List fears no one. Today, at the age of 
61, he is still fond of travel, paintings, 
and books. He is said::'to be one of the 
most widely read officers:in the Reichswehr. 
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NAZI ARMIES RESUME THEIR MARCH ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


The German Machine Advances 


As these lines are written, the Serbs 
seem to have recovered somewhat from 
the first shock they received, and are vigor- 
ously counterattacking German columns in 
the vital mountain region along the south- 
ern border. This is a matter of life and 
death to the Serbs. They may advance in 
Albania, or hold lines in the northwest, but 
unless they can break through and estab- 
lish contact with the Greeks, and further 
to keep open supply lines into Greece, they 
can look forward to nothing but defeat. 
At present, the Serbs are trying to hold 
southern Serbia, Bosnia, and Montenegro. 


Greece and Africa 


In Greece, allied forces are still holding 
the mountain line which curves north and 
west from Mount Olympus to the Albanian 
border. So far as can be learned at this 
time, no decisive battle has been fought on 
Greek soil. The allied withdrawal from 
Salonika, in the northeast, was necessitated 
by the collapse of the Serb armies. 

In the meantime, the Mediter- 
ranean, the British have lost virtually all 
the territory they took from the Italians 
last winter as the result of a great mechan- 
ized drive by German columns. British 
losses in this region do not compare with 
Italian losses, since the British have kept 
their army intact, withdrawing in perfect 
order, and destroying what equipment they 
have been unable to take with them. They 
have not lost whole armies, as did the 
Italians. The British are still holding their 
own in the air, and command of the seas 
off the African coast is theirs. 

But however orderly this retreat may 
be, the fact remains that there are 
enough Germans in North Africa to neu- 
tralize the effect of General Weygand’s 
motionless French colonial army, just west 
of Libya, and that these forces have taken 
Benghazi, Derna, Tobruk, and have 
crossed the border into Egypt, like a news- 
reel of last winter’s campaign being run 
off backwards. If this drive continues, 
Egypt, the Suez Canal, and Britain’s entire 
position in the Near and Middle East may 
be in peril. It is too early to say it is in 
peril now. Last summer, it will be re- 
membered, Italian forces had advanced 
some 85 miles into Egypt, there coming 
to a standstill, and when the British had 
everything in readiness, these forces were 
swept away in a few days. 


across 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Looking at the situation as a whole, it 
is apparent that Hitler’s Balkan drive and 
his advance in Libya are not merely two 
isolated moves. They constitute a vast 
two-pronged drive the objective of which 
is to push the British out of Egypt, the 
British fleet out of the Mediterranean, and 
to turn that entire sea into an Axis lake. 
Success in this field might bring about the 
collapse of all British interests in the Near 
East—in Palestine, Transjordania, and in 
the Moslem lands to the south. That is 
why the Germans are pushing this double 
drive with such intensity. 

The German campaign in the Balkans 
has brought Hitler’s military machine to 


Salonika, opening a doorway into the 
Aegean and Mediterranean—a doorway 
through which, at some future date, it 


might be possible to launch a further at- 
tack on British positions in the eastern 
Mediterranean. At the same time, the 
Germans have their eyes on Iraq, in which 
they have gained a favorable position by 
means of a recent political coup. A rail- 
road connecting Berlin and Baghdad, once 
a dream of Imperial Germany, is now in 
existence. It has been in operation for 
nearly a year. This railway, it should be 
noted, extends beyond Baghdad to the port 
of Basra, on the Persian Gulf. If Ger- 
many could strengthen her grip on Iraq, 
and eventually push the British out of 
Basra, she might obtain a similar doorway 
on the Persian Gulf. Through this door- 
way a drive against Iran, and eventually 
India, might be undertaken. 

Thus, it will be seen, the limited advance 
in Greece and Africa, coupled with the 
military coup in Iraq, are but small phases 
of a strategic plan of vast proportions, a 
plan designed to knock out the British 
Empire and erect a German Empire in its 
stead. But before these more remote re- 
gions can be reached, and before, in fact, 
there can be any advance at all beyond 
the Straits, the Germans must dispose of 
Turkey in one way or another. 

The Turks have been under heavy diplo- 
matic pressure from Germany. As allies 
of Britain, they have been making prepa- 
rations for the worst, withdrawing civilians 
from all points on the European shores of 
the Straits, including the old city of Istan- 
bul itself. 

But the position of the Turks in this 
war has been hard to follow. An Ameri- 


can journalist in Istanbul, who writes in 
The Nation under the pseudonym, Peter 
Stevens, recently observed that last fall 
nearly everyone in Turkey believed that 
“one single German uniform in Bulgaria 
means we will advance to the line of the 
mountains south of Sofia.” But on the 
diplomatic front, Turkey has been engaged 
in a “long and deliberate game of gradual 
retreat”: 

Each week or two new statements of policy 
come from Ankara. They are cleverly and 
very orientally phrased and purport to say 
what Turkey will do or will not do to meet the 
German flood spreading over Europe. Al- 
ways the door is left open for a later inter- 
pretation which will allow Turkey to do 
nothing. They always boil down to “we will 
fight if our territory is invaded, possibly if 
we think we are threatened, certainly not 
now ” : 


Turkey’s Position 

Now it is true that the Turks have not 
been entirely free in choosing their course. 
The British, for example, are apparently 
not prepared to give the Turks all the aid 
they want, and perhaps not even all that 
was originally promised them. British 
forces are already spread pretty thin over 
Egypt and Greece, and dispatch of a large 
expeditionary force to Turkey would only 
weaken lines which are not now too strong. 

The Turks point out that alone they 
can only fight at home. If attacked by 
Germany, they will have to abandon the 
fan-shaped territory which lies on the 
European shore of the Straits, and the 
great city of Istanbul with it. They will 
have to defend the mountainous land of 
Anatolia. They believe they can do this. 
The Turkish soldier is a fatalist. He can 
endure great hardship and he is ranked as 
a good fighter. 

The Turks have beyond a doubt been 
impressed at the collapse of the Serbs, 
who are ranked as high as the Turks as 
fighters, if not higher, and whose land is as 
mountainous as Turkey. But the Serbs, 
the Turks say, were surrounded. German 
forces struck at them from all directions 
at once. This could not be done in Turkey. 
In order to strike at the Turkish army, 
German forces would have to force the 
Dardanelles, the Bosporus, or some other 
part of the Straits. 

Another factor in the Turkish situation 
has been the position of the Soviet Union. 
The Turks know they could never fight 


Germany and Russia at once. Since the 
World War, therefore, they have con- 
stantly cultivated the friendship of the 
Soviets. Before making any important 
moves in foreign policy, they have consulted 
with Moscow until it has almost become 
a second nature to do so. Recently the 
Turks have received considerable encour- 
agement from Moscow in support of a 
strong stand against the Axis. 


The Soviet Union 


Last week, however, the Japanese foreign 
minister, Yosuke Matsuoka, on his way 
home from an unfruitful visit to Berlin 
and Rome, stopped in Moscow for a second 
time. When he left he had with him a 
pact of great importance. It was a five- 
year pact of friendship between Russia and 
Japan, a pact which some observers ranked 
in importance with the German-Soviet Pact 
of August 1939. Under the terms of this 
pact, Russia has finally recognized Japan’s 
conquest of Manchukuo, while Japan has 
recognized Russia’s position in Outer Mon- 
golia. On the basis of this, it might seem 
that the two powers have agreed to partition 
China between them. Possibly they have, 
though there is nothing to indicate it in 
the treaty as published. 

Under the terms of the treaty, both 
signatories have agreed to remain neutral 
if the other becomes involved in war. This 
is quite important. It means that Japan 
can turn southward and strike at Malaya 
or the Indies, fairly secure in the knowledge 
that Russia will not attack in the rear. 
To that extent, the treaty is most un- 
favorable to Britain. On the other hand, 
however, the pact leaves Russia free to 
fight Germany with the knowledge that 
Japan would not attack her frontiers in 
the Far East. Tension has been growing 
steadily between Moscow and Berlin in 
recent months, with some observers now 
freely predicting that Hitler intends to 
invade the Ukraine, this summer, seizing 
that great food-producing region for him- 
self, while at the same time seizing the oil 
fields of Iraq, thus enabling Germany to 
resist almost any sort of blockade. Thus 
Russia is free to resist any such move. 

Taken as a whole, therefore, the new 
Russo-Japanese Pact does not signify any- 
thing more than the breaking up of old 
alignments, with Russia and Japan taking 
a more independent position, both as re- 
gards Germany and Britain. 


Red Sea 


More encouraging news, in the mean- 
time, has come from East Africa, where 
the remnants of the Italian armies are 
everywhere in flight. Today there are no 
Axis forces anywhere on the eastern coast 
of Africa, along the Indian Ocean, Gulf of 
Aden, or Red Sea. As a result, these 
regions are now considered safe for Ameri- 
can shipping, and have so been declared 
officially by the President, who has re- 
moved the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden 
from the combat zone areas from which 
American shipping was formerly barred by 
the Neutrality Act. With these seas now 
open, American ships can carry goods from 
Atlantic ports around the tip of Africa, 
and from the west coast across the Pacific 
up through the Red Sea to the southern 
end of the Suez Canal. And America, as 
well as Britain, can bring supplies to the 
Balkan front through the back-door route. 

The real question now, therefore, is 
whether this front can hold long enough 
to enable the needed American goods to 
arrive in time. 
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United States Army Being Rapidly 
Expanded to Meet Defense Needs 


(Concluded from page 1) 


other infantrymen use machine guns, mor- 
tars, and 37-millimeter guns. The last 
two are really small pieces of artillery, for 
they fire explosive shells. In time of war, 
all foot soldiers would be moved by truck 
wherever possible, and some would even 
be carried by plane. 

Experiment by the Russians introduced 
parachute soldiers to the world some years 
before the present war broke out, but it 
was the Germans who perfected air in- 
fantry and used it with telling effect in 
battle. Our newly developed air infantry 
is of two kinds: parachutists and troops 
conveyed in transport planes. The para- 
chutists are the advance guard. Since the 
transport planes must have safe places in 
which to land, the parachute men are 
dropped first to seize the desired flying 
field. Then the planes land and the troops 
they carry reinforce the parachutists, hold- 
ing the field against the enemy’s counter- 
attack. 


The Field Artillery 


Close behind the Infantry, its sister arm, 

the Field Artillery, is usually found. If 
the Field Artillery did not fire on enemy 
fortifications, gun positions, roads, and 
railroads, the Infantry would be unable to 
get close enough to defeat him. The Field 
Artillery’s guns, as Army men now call 
their cannon, are classified as light, me- 
dium, and heavy, and each is designed for a 
particular job. 
In Europe last spring, German tank 
divisions smashed through the Allied lines 
again and again, and German _ infantry, 
pouring in through the gaps they made, 
won first the Battle of Flanders and then 
the Battle.of France. As a result of this 
object lesson, the United States Army 
created an entirely new arm which it called 
the Armored Force. Taking tanks from 
the Infantry and the Cavalry and guns 
from the Field Artillery, the Armored Force 
has built up two fast-moving, hard-hitting 
divisions which are expected to act as the 
German tank divisions did. By this sum- 
mer the Force will have four such divi- 
sions and 10 tank battalions. It will total 
84,000 men and will use 20,000 vehicles, 
including from 2,500 to 3,500 tanks. 

But, for all our tanks and our trucks, 
we cannot get along without horses. Be- 
cause of its speed, Cavalry has long been 
used to advance ahead of the main body of 
troops in order to find out what the enemy 
is doing and keep him from getting too 
close before the main body is ready. Now 
the Cavalry moves faster than it ever did, 
for today horses and men are carried in 


trucks as far as trucks can go, and the 
cavalrymen use their horses only from 
that point on. It must be remembered that 
the Western Hemisphere contains many 
broad stretches of jungle, swampland, and 
mountainous territory where the heavy 
Armored Force would be helpless. In such 
places, our horse regiments, aided so far 
as possible by the Cavalry’s light tanks, 
armored scout cars, and motorcycles, would 
prove invaluable. 

But the speed of the fastest of our land 
forces is a snail’s pace compared with that 
of the air arm. Like the other branches, 
the Air Corps has a special weapon for 
each job. The bomber is “artillery on 
wings,” and, like other artillery, it may be 
heavy, medium, or light. The bomber’s 
enemy is the pursuit plane, which also 
comes in a number of types. Besides these 


fighting planes, there are observation 
planes, scouting planes, cargo carriers, 
and trainers. 

These are but a few of the arms to 


which we referred earlier. There is, in 
addition, the Corps of Engineers, which 
builds roads and bridges and which some- 
times tunnels under enemy positions for 
the purpose of blowing them up. There is 
the Signal Corps, which operates the 
Army’s system of communications and in- 
tercepts and decodes enemy messages. 
There is the Coast Artillery Corps, which 
guards our harbors with its long-range 
guns, its anti-aircraft batteries, and its 
mines. 


Non-Fighting Services 

Now we come to the services of the 
Army. Its members do not actually fight 
but make it possible for others to do so. 
The Ordnance Department furnishes weap- 
ons and ammunitions. The Chemical War- 
fare Service develops means of protecting 
soldiers against poison gas and does other 
work of a similar kind. The Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department is the legal 
branch of the Army. The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department handles much of the 
administrative work, and the Finance De- 
partment pays the troops. The responsi- 
bilities of the Medical Department, the 
Inspector General’s Department, and the 
Corps of Chaplains are indicated by the 
names of those services. 

No service is more important than the 
Quartermaster Corps. Without the sup- 
plies it furnishes, the fighting branches 


could not go on for a week. It builds bar- 
racks and roads, operates power plants 
and laundries, procures the Army’s horses 
and mules, and manages enormous fleets 
Its purchasing alone is a tre- 


of trucks. 





U. S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 


INFANTRY DRILL 


The Infantry is by far the largest branch of the armed services, and the average drafted or volunteer 
soldier finds himself in it. 
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GUARDIANS OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


The S.S. Washington is loaded with more than 3,000 troops bound for Panama, Hawaii and other outposts 
of defense. 


mendous task. For example, the Army has 
bought 37,000,000 pairs of socks and nearly 
8,000,000 pairs of shoes. It has purchased 
1,400,000 mattresses, 1,600,000 beds and 
cots, 7,000,000 hats, 17,000,000 pairs of 
trousers and breeches, and 10,000,000 
khaki shirts. Every day it buys about a 
millions pounds of meat, half a million 
pounds of fresh fruit, 600,000 pounds of 
potatoes, and $50,000 worth of bread, as 
well as great quantities of other foods. 

In all its branches, the military profes- 
sion is an exacting one. Years of hard 
work are needed to turn out even good 
privates, and the development of capable 
officers is naturally a much longer proc- 
But the United States, which always 
maintains a small army in time of peace, 
must now speed up the entire training 
program. Not having enough trained sol- 
diers, we must call out civilians who are 
either completely untrained or only par- 
tially trained. The latter are the Reserve 
Officers and the officers and men of the 
National Guard, all of whom have de- 
voted some of their spare time to pre- 
paring themselves for service in an emer- 
gency. 


ess. 


Great Increase 


What this situation means to us the 
figures clearly show. A year ago we had 
14,000 regular officers and about 250,000 
soldiers under arms. Today we have about 
65,000 officers and more than 1,000,000 
soldiers. Over three-fourths of our sol- 
diers have had only the training they vol- 
untarily obtained for themselves in their 
spare time, and over three-fourths of our 
enlisted men have been on active duty for 
less than a year. 

Now the Army is hard at work in an 
effort to make up for lost time. Each day 
the new soldier roils out bright and early, 
throws on his clothes, and “stands reveille,”’ 
a formation at which a sergeant checks on 
absentees. After breakfast, tents or bar- 
racks are cleaned up, and the organization 
commander makes his daily round of in- 
spection. 

The rest of the morning is devoted to 
drill and instruction, the nature of which 
varies with the branch. Infantrymen may 
march in close order or practice, in ex- 
tended order, methods of advancing into 
battle. Cavalrymen may improve their 
riding and learn how to train their mounts. 
Men of all arms are given instruction in 
visual signaling, the pitching of shelter 
tents, and the care of arms and equipment. 
After lunch there may be a class or two, 
followed by athletics. At five o’clock 
comes the formation called “retreat,” dur- 
ing which the flag is lowered to the music 
of the national anthem. After supper the 
soldier is usually free. 

Ordinarily, the soldier has no duties to 
perform on Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons and on Sundays. There is certain 
work which must be attended to, however, 


regardless of holidays, and rosters are 
kept to insure that each man does his fair 
share. Since sentries are on duty every 
hour of the day and night at an Army 
post, each man has some guard duty to do. 
Each man must do, also, a part of what is 
appropriately called fatigue—keeping the 
camp clean, doing kitchen chores, collect- 
ing refuse, and so forth. 


Vocational Training 


To some young men, interested in learn- 
ing a trade by which they can make a 
living, the idea of spending a year march- 
ing, pitching tents, digging trenches, and 
learning to handle weapons is not an at- 
tractive one. Fortunately, ambitious sol- 
diers have an opportunity to learn a great 
deal in the Army which will help them 
when they leave it. At the several schools 
open to men in the Army, courses in great 
variety are to be had. 

The Chemical Warfare School gives 
laboratory training of many kinds. The 
Coast Artillery School offers instruction 
in surveying, drafting, electricity, and 
radio. At the Engineer School a man may 
study photography, lithography, map re- 
production, and a number of other sub- 
jects. Horseshoeing and saddlery are taught 
at both the Cavalry School and the Field 
Artillery School, and the latter has courses 
in telephone and radio communication and 
motor and battery mechanics. The Finance 
School trains stenographers, accountants, 
and other clerical workers. The Medical 
School develops X-ray and laboratory as- 
sistants. The Quartermaster School teaches 
bookkeeping, baking, garage management, 
and many other things. The Signal Corps 
School offers courses in all branches of 
communications, including a special one 
in the operation of the teletype. 
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ot ces continent of Europe had be 
come a vast prison house, cut off 
from all communication with Eng- 
land, that noble haven of thought and 
freedom, that illustrious sanctuary of the 
human spirits.” These words were written 
not to describe the present situation in 
Europe but that which existed well over 
a hundred years ago when another dicta- 
tor, Napoleon Bonaparte, held most of 
the continent under his rule. They are 
taken from a tract published in 1813 by a 
French exile, Benjamin Constant, and now 
translated into English by Helen Byrne 
Lippmann under the title Prophecy from 
the Past (New York: Reynal and Hitch- 
cock. $1.25). 

There is a familiar ring throughout 
Constant’s analysis of the Napoleonic sys- 
tem—the ‘new order” of the last century. 
Here is a sample of the technique of 
propaganda used in those days which 
might well be used in speaking of Herr 
Goebbels’ method: 

Under the pretext of self-defense. a govern- 
ment of conquest attacks its most peace- 
loving neighbors, its most defenseless allies, 
imputing hostile designs to them and claim- 


ing that it does so in anticipation of pre- 
meditated aggression. If its unhappy vic- 

















Gayda began his journalistic career be- 
fore the World War. As a foreign corre- 
spondent he covered the Russian revolu- 
tion, spent some time in Scandinavia, and 
also visited England. But he threw in 
his fortunes with Mussolini during the 
early days of the Fascist regime and has 
since become accepted as Il Duce’s spokes- 
man. It is said that Mussolini confides to 
Gayda all his thoughts on Italian policy 
and Gayda then whips them into editorial 
shape. Gayda has also taken to broad- 
casting twice a week. 


Machines and Education 


The peacetime draft of our young men, 
in the opinion of John Erskine, is demon- 
strating the inadequacy of our modern 
system of education. The outstanding fact 
about our times is that it is a machine 
age. Both war and peace are highly mech- 

anized. Writing in the American 
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tims are quickly subdued, it boasts of having 
forestalled an attack. If its victims resist 
effectively, a government of conquest calls the 
whole world to witness, “See for yourselves,” 
it cries, “they intended war, for they are de- 
fending themselves!” 

Let no one think that such conduct would 
be the accidental result of a_ particularly 
vicious leadership. On the contrary it would 
be the inescapable necessity of the situation. 
Any modern government bent on extended 
conquest woud be forced to use false pre- 
texts and scandalous lies. This would indeed 
be criminal, and we do not try to condone it; 
but the crime does not consist in employing 
these means but in voluntarily choosing an 
end which necessitates the use of these means. 
Thus the government would have to bring 
the same pressure to bear upon the intellectual 
faculties of the mass of the people as it had 
previously done upon the moral qualities of 
the military class. It would have to make 
every effort to eradicate logic from the minds 
of the people just as it had done its best to 
stifle humane instincts in the soldiers. Words 
would lose their meaning, “moderation” 
wou.d presage violence, “justice” usher in in- 
iquity. The law of nations would become a 
code of expropriation and barbarism. . . . The 
human race would be driven back to those 
dark ages which it had come to look upon as 
the disgrace of its history. 


Virginio Gayda 


Probably no foreign journalist is so 
widely quoted in the American press as is 


Virginio Gayda. His 
editorial comments, 
believed to reflect 


the views of Musso- 
lini, are often cabled 
back to the United 
States by American 
correspondents in 
Rome. 
Gayda, 

to Robert 
Hupe in the April 

number of Current 

History, reaches some 

2,000,000 readers in Italy, the largest 
audience commanded by any Fascist jour- 
nalist. He is editor-in-chief of two news- 
papers but his editorials are reprinted by 
a score of large provincial papers. 


according 
Strausz- 
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VIRGINIO GAYDA 


Though he breathes brimstone and con- 
tempt in his prose, there is nothing very 
impressive about Gayda’s personal ap- 
pearance. He is a little fellow, with a 
narrow chest and thin lips, and even his 
horn-rimmed spectacles do not quite 
achieve that sinister look which you might 
expect from his writings. You could easily 
mistake him for a minor official. 





=, Magazine, Mr. Erskine declares: 


A sound educational system which 
prepares us properly for the modern 
world at peace will automatically 
prepare us for the modern world 
at war. Our system does neither. 
Thousands of young drafted men— 
graduates of our grammar schools, 
high schools, and colleges—are mak- 
ing the disheartening discovery in 
training camps today that they are 
totally unprepared to cope with 
machines of any kind. They were 
born to the gas engine, radios, 
automobiles, airplanes. The trouble 
is that while these inventions 
changed our lives, they made little impression 
on our school curriculum. 








Mr. Erskine sees the remedy in prompt 
cooperation by our educators and the 
government.. He advocates that some sort 
of manual training should be made a pre- 
requisite to graduation in every American 
high school. In peacetime, these young 
men would have the basis for a trade, by 
which they could earn their living if they 
had to, or a hobby by which they could 
improve their spare time. 

Mr. Erskine goes even further. He sug- 
gests that the government should step in 
and establish compulsory one-year training 
camps under military supervision. Every 
young man would attend one of these 
camps at government expense about the 
time he finished high school. Then, if he 
went on to college, he would receive credit 
for the year he had already spent... . At 
the camp, along with military training and 
discipline, he would be taught the culture 
of the modern world—physics, chemistry, 
mechanics, engineering. 

What would be the benefits of such training ? 
Simply this: In a few years we would 
lift the country to new intellectual heights, 
unite it emotionally, make it at least twice as 


productive, and stamp out large areas of 
poverty and disease. 


Ward Boss 


In his famous work, The American Com- 
monwealth, written nearly half a century 
ago, Lord Bryce charged that the worst 
form of American government was to be 
found in the cities. It may be that there 
have been changes since Lord Bryce oc- 
cupied the British embassy in Washington, 
but the ward boss, the keystone of many 
municipal governments, remains. In the 
April issue of Survey Graphic, Geoffrey 
Parsons and Robert M. Yoder portray the 
typical ward boss. They have chosen 
Chicago for their investigations, but it 
might be a number of other cities, and the 
administration might be Republican or 
Democratic. 

The ward boss, according to the authors, 
is usually an alderman. If not he “has” 
the alderman and the police captain as 
well. He is paid only $5,000 a year by 
the city, but large sums of money pass 
through his office. Gamblers are “shaken 
down’? periodically and there is a steady 
income from petty rackets. Strictly speak- 
ing, much of it is not illegal. The boss 
may run an insurance and real estate 


business on the side, and he raises money 
by holding picnics, golf tournaments. and 
boxing shows, selling advertising space at 
$100 a page in 300-page programs, and so 
forth. Naturally, those who are pressed 
for back taxes, keeping shops open after 
hours, beholden to the boss for jobs, and so 
on, are expected to contribute liberally. 
They do. One boxing match has earned 
as much as $25,000. 

The money taken in does not all go to 
the boss. Often he gets little. His busi- 
ness is to get votes and demands on his 
purse are heavy. Churches and charities, 
poor people and debtors—any person or 
institution which might help to swing 
several votes are on his list. He controls 
about 400 jobs on city and county pay 
rolls, and distributes these with great care: 

He works almost every night. His wife 
and children complain he is seldom home. 
When he is, a constant stream of callers pre- 
vents him from having any domestic life. He 
lives in a comfortable house, drives a medium- 
priced car, and eats well He is nervous 
about leaving his ward for any length of 
time. His vacations are usually hurried ones, 
week ends in Wisconsin in summer, short visits 
to Miami or Hot Springs in winter. At the 
resorts he gets a chance to wear good clothes. 
At home he doesn’t advertise his affluence 
by dressing too well. 

The picture of the ward boss is not en- 
tirely pleasant. But neither is that of the 
immature voters who support him, “not 
all of them poor and uninformed.” 


Poise in Quicksand 


Back in the year 1875, a locomotive 
with several cars behind it fell into a 
stretch of quicksand, near Pueblo, Colo- 





rado, and promptly vanished from sight. 
Probings to depths of nearly 50 feet subse- 
quently revealed no traces of it. As a re- 
sult, people became more afraid of quick- 
sand than ever before. It already had a 
horrifying reputation. In Victor Hugo's 
Toilers of the Sea, and in Scott’s Bride 
of Lammermoor—to mention a few books 
on the subject—quicksand had gained a 
reputation for swallowing anything that 
fell into it. In the case of animals and 
humans this has usually been true, for 
living creatures always struggle desper- 
ately. 

Quicksand is a fairly simple element. 
It is a combination of loose sand and water 
and cannot easily be distinguished from 
hard sand. There is enough sand so one 
cannot swim, but not enough to support 
the weight of a man. But it is not so 
treacherous as it is reputed to be. 

In the April 12 issue of Science News 
Letter, Lawrence Perez, director of the 
soil mechanics laboratory at Cooper Union, 
is quoted as advising anyone enmeshed in 
a quicksand pit to keep cool: 

Don’t get panicky and thrash around. If 
you keep quiet, allow yourself to go down 
feet first and keep your arms outstretched, 
you will soon find yourself resting at a depth 
just below your armpits. . . . You stop sink- 
ing when your weight equals that of the 
quicksand you displace. As a matter of fact, 
quicksand will support you twice as easily as 
water. 


Peary’s Foresight 


Commenting on the agreement between 
the United States and Denmark which 
arranged American protection for Green- 
land, Columnist Raymond Clapper recalled 
a telling prophecy: 





BARTLETT FROM GENDREAU 


ESKIMOS IN GREENLAND 


The importance of Greenland was _pro- 
phetically seen 25 years ago by Rear Admiral 
Robert E. Peary, the Arctic explorer. At 
that time the United States was considering 
the purchase of the Virgin Islands from Den- 
mark for $25,000.000 and as part of the deal 
proposed to surrender all American rights in 
Greenland arising from frequent explorations, 
and that was later done. 

Admiral Peary protested that, emphasizing 
the military importance of Greenland to the 
United States. His article, appearing in 1916, 
was resurrected by his daughter, Mrs. Marie 
Peary Stafford, and republished in The Wash- 
ington Star a year ago when Germany in- 
vaded Denmark. ; 

Said Admiral Peary 25 years ago: “Geo- 
graphically Greenland belongs to North 
America and the Western Hemisphere, over 
which we have formally declared a sphere of 
influence by our Monroe Doctrine. Its pos- 
session by us will be in line with the Monroe 
Doctrine and will eliminate one more possible 
source of future complications for us from 
European possession of territory in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Will turning Greenland over 
to Denmark now mean our repurchase of it 
later, or will obtaining it now mean closing 
the incident and placing Greenland where it 
must ultimately belong ? 

“Stranger things have happened than that 
Greenland, in our hands, might furnish an 
important North Atlantic naval and aero- 
nautical base. A North Pacific naval base for 
the United States in the Aleutian Archipelago 
is a recognized possibility. Why not a similar 
base in the North Atlantic? There are fjords 
in southern Greenland which would hold the 
entire navy, with deep, narrow, impregnable 
entrances. . . . Greenland in our hands may 
be a valuable piece of our defensive armor. In 
the hands of a hostile interest it would be a 
serious menace.” 


In Brief 


When the new Douglas bomber (B-19) 
is finished, it will be the world’s largest 
airplane—capable of carrying a 10-man 
crew and 125 armed soldiers. It will be 
able to fly to Europe and back without re- 
fueling. 
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When firewood becomes scarce in the 
Aleutian Islands, as is often the case, any- 
one wanting to build a fire generally re- 
sorts to whalebone for fuel. 
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When the University of Minnesota 

went on a concert tour this spring, it took 





along a 250-pound anvil and a sledge ham- 
mer. The blacksmithing equipment be- 
came a musical instrument because the 
director wanted the sound effects of a 
sledge pounding on an anvil for one of the 
band’s numbers. 


Information Test Answers 
European History 


1. (b) Portugal. 2. (c) Drake. 3. (d) 
Amundsen of Norway. 4. (a) France. 5. (d) 
Chaucer. 6. (c) Spain. 

Geography 

1. (b) Denmark. 2. (a) Iraq. 3. (d) 

Oranges. 4. (c) Russia. 5. (a) Alexandria. 


6. (b) Russia. 
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